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Talks from the Editors Arm-Chair. 


(YAV4E have just passed through the most critical 
et) time of the season for tree fruits. April 
snows, rains, and spasmodic sunshines ; which, as 
the early fruits were in bloom, put the orchardists in 
fear that the whole crop would go for it, before the 
weather would settle into legitimate Spring. This 
state of affairs continued until the morning of Satur- 
day, the 9th, when the skies began to smile again in 
the good old mellow way, and now we feel that every 
day rapidly lessens the danger to be feared from 
frosts that will affect the fruit. Since then, we have 
examined the fruit buds and open blossoms, and were 
surprised to find them looking as if nothing serious 
had happened, and this is the report we get from all 
persons in this region, who have observed the condi- 
tion of the fruits. We also notice that the Cincin- 
nati Horticultural Society, composed of members 
from about that city and also in Kentucky, held a 
pow-wow on the subject on Saturday, and reported 
very little damage done. The few balmy days that 
have followed this snappish mood, have pushed vege- 
tation wonderfully. Peaches are going out of bloom 
in this region, and the cherries and plums are in full 
snowy feather: this looks encouraging. The grass 
is up a good bite, and the fall grain improves finely. 
Every body is busy who is willing to work, and the 
world is full of work. There is a general and con- 
current testimony from nearly all quarters, of the 
scarcity of the old feed for stock. This will be bad 
for the working teams, which are now the main de- 
pendence for getting the land in order, and getting 
in the Spring crops. There was so little mill stuff 


opened with a succession of frosts, sleets, 
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well used up. In this condition of affairs, farmers 
should undertake only what they can do well and in 
season, which will be more profitable and satisfactory 


| than to get around a large job that can only be half 


, attended to, and in the end give not half a crop. 
For the information we have received by letters 
| om numerous correspondents, on the state of the 
| Crops, etc., we return them our sincere thanks. Of 
these letters we publish such as our limits will admit, 
| to show the general tenor of feeling and opinion in 
\the country. We hope our good friends will con- 
tinue to keep us advised of all such matters, as the 
|season progresses. We have never had occasion to 
feel more sensibly than now, the benefit and blessed- 
ness of that intimate relation which the Editor sus- 
tains to his readers, thousands of whom he has never 
seen and never may see, but though not known by 
any other token, are still all held in the bonds of a 
loving fraternity that is not marred by the cross pur- 
poses of sect, party, location, age or condition. 

It is well to be ready with the earlier Spring crops 
in their season, and then if it turns out that you fail 
to get them in as you anticipated, or if they fail to 
come on well, you can fall back upon those which 
are later, and in this way make sure to occupy all 
the land. Our farmers should study more diversity 
and variety in their productions. Sometimes and on 
some soils, it pays best to put in all to one crop, but 
this practice subjects the farmer to many risks; 
whereas, if he has a well considered variety of crops, 
he can scarcely fail of doing well with several, and 
stands an equal chance tu do well withall. Inseek- 
ing this variety, do not run into the extreme of such 
small subdivisions, as to fritter away your labor upon 
a host of trifles that cannot possibly be made to pay 
in the aggregate, even when all succeed. Respecta- 
ble sized crops, or lots of one kind of stock, generally 
market to better advantage than very small lots. 
Whatever is intended for marketing, should be in 
such quantity as to secure notice, and command such 
a sum as will be an object to talk about. Farmers 
should take lessons in the science of commercial 
economy, so as to be able to keep a look ahead, and 
calculate the probabilities of supply and demand, so 
as to be in the market with the right thing at the 
right time. 
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Responses, Items and Answers. 





Agriculture in Oregon. 

Oregon is a great fruit growing country: it is 
said, cannot be beat. I do not know, but can safe- 
ly say, it surpasses any country leversaw. The 
object of stock raising has not been to see who 
could raise the finest, but the greatest quantity ; 
but it is changing, and people are seeing their fol- 
ly and are trying to repair the injury done. Grain 
raising, in most localities, pays tolerably well, but 
the low price of grain and high price of labor, 
have driven many to fruit and stock raising, which 
I think more profitable. For instance, a pair of 
good farm horses are worth from five to six hun- 
dred dollars, and good brood mares from three to 
five hundred, and some even higher. 

Our winter thus far has been very favorable, as 
we have had no snow worth mentioning and but 
little freezing. ‘There has been but little wheat 
sown yet, I suppose all are waiting to sow in Feb- 
ruary. Grass is not as plenty as it used to be on 
account of being overstocked, and many are taking 
their stock east of the Cascade mountains to graze. 

Ws. L. Smiru. 

Linn Co., Ogn., Jan. 29, 1859. 

How to make Feeding Pay. 

Your Marion correspondent might easily turn 
the tables upon his disputants, if he would only 
boil all the meal or corn he feeds to his hogs, and 
keep them while fatting well supplied with de| 
quot to make a monster pile of manure. A little 
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raw corn fed to store hogs, may be nearly all di- 
gested ; but when hogs are put up to fat, and fed | 
as they should be with all the corn they will de-| 
vour, experiments have proved that not one-half 
is digested so as to afford nutriment to the ani-| 
mal. Indian meal boiled will fatten as much as 
twice the weight of raw corn, and still more if the | 
corn is just harvested, and the meal is from dry | 
old corn. When corn is at its utmost price—75 
cts. a bushel—nothing would pay the farmer bet-| 
ter than to boil the feed of his fatting hogs, even | 
if he had to set a salt block arch of kettles, to| 
boil enough for numerous porcines. But your| 
correspondent has failed to give his hogs credit, 
for the manure they made, which if properly com- 
posted and saved, would tell on the corn field, on 
the wheat fallow, or even as a top dressing to a} 
hungry meadow. Why is it that no Ohio farmer, | 
in counting the cost of making beef, pork and| 


| 


mutton, ever yet gave these animals credit for the | 
manure they made? Per contra, we have one 
farmer here, John Johnston, who feeds thirty | 
tons of oil cake annually, and ail his large crops | 
of corn and oats to his animals. He now says he 


should not have paid the present high price of oil | 
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While in England the yield of wheat to the 
acre has doubled in the last fifty years, in Ohio it 
has decreased one-half.* The cause of this great 
discrepance is, that in England the land is better 
drained, cultivated and manured. As the Eng- 
lish farmer pays a high rent, he cannot afford to 
grow half a crop, as the lord of the soil in Ohio 
can do with impunity year after year; for, having 
no rent to pay, if he only grows wheat enough 
for his family, he can by the sale of other farm 
products, keep out of debt and be satisfied to 
plant and sow without either draining or ma- 
nuring. But all such farming must inevitably be 
amended, when the ultimate point of soil exhaus- 
tion is reached. Then, if not till then, farmers 
will understand in all its bearing the truth of the 
Scotch axiom, “No cattle, no manure; no ma- 
nure, no corn.” 

But apropos of feeding raw corn to advantage. 
Here is a Yankee who has lived on a poor gran- 
ite New England farm, who says that two ears of 
corn fed toa bovine at night, is better than four 
ears in the morning, because at night it is chewed 
over with the cud, and thoroughly digested. 

Waterloo, N. Y., March 21, 1859. Ss. W. 


*Look at our figures in another place, on this 
question of Ohio crops.—Eb. 
Inquiry for Tile Works—Crops in Southern Ill. 

Can you inform me where the nearest drain 
tile manufactory is to this section of country ? 
We have very fine land here, and all we need to 
make it very productive, is a thorough system of 
drainage. Our soil is a black sandy loam of from 
one to three feet in depth, resting on hard pan. 
If there is no factory nearer than Ohio, will it 
pay to have them brought from there? I feel 
satisfied that if our land was properly drained, 
we could raise eighty or one hundred bushels 
corn per acre, where we now do from thirty to 
sixty, and with less work. Wheat on old ground 
is frozen out. Many of my neighbors say their 
peaches are all killed, but mine are on high 
ground, and if not killed hereafter, will have 
abundance of them, as well as apples and cher- 
ries. Yours truly, 
Richland Co., Til. Peter J. Raymonp. 

Answer.—At Franklin, Johnson Co., Ind., some 
twenty miles south of Indianapolis, is a capital tile 
factory, carried on by Wm. H. Depue, who is a cap- 
ital fellow. This is some 200 miles north-east of 
your place, and probably the nearest one to you. 
But this is too far to ship tile. Better for several to 
club together and set up a factory at home.—Ep. 
Greeting from a Clermont Lady. 


To avoid ink-stained aprons, rumpled papers 











cake, “were it not for the extra value it gives to\ and jostled stand, I have taken the same hour for 
his manure.” Draining and manuring enables | writing that my “little pet” takes for her after- 
him to grow large crops of wheat (not Mediter-| noon nap, but I will not claim unoccupied ground 
ranean) every year, midge or no midge. His doubtless some of the writers for the Cultivator 
wheat crop generally averages over thirty bush-| can say “that is my place too.” 

els to the acre; while the average crop of our | I have just been perusing our Oultivator, and 
corn-selling farmers is only thirteen bushels, and | as I lay it aside, thinking of the pleasure and in- 
dark Mediterranean at that. | struction it has so often afforded me, I can’t help 
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thinking it would light up the Editor’s face with | We!sts of Seeds. 


a glad smile if he knew how highly we esteem his 
paper. Yes, I know he would like to hear that 
we have come to the conclusion that it is one of 


| weights in the Ohio Cultivator of March 15. 
have sold a great many bushels of timothy seed, 


Please rectify a few mistakes in the table of 
I 


the papers that we don’t intend to try to do with-|and I have always had to give 45 Ibs., and at 
out. Last year when our good man went to Co-|some markets they want 47 lbs. Blue grass seed 


lumbus, he stopped at the Cultivator office and 
purchased the bound volumes of the Cultivator, 
from 1845, and if any one wants to invest six 
dollars profitably, let him “go and do likewise.” 
If any lady wants a good cook-book, suited to 
every day life, let her obtain the complete set and 
she will have the best, besides having, in the same 
a valuable assistant for her garden work and a 
companion and instructor for her leisure hours. 
Rural Retreat, Clermont Co. Nina. 


Underdraining Testimony. 


As the importance of underdraining is now gen- 
erally admited, especially by those who have test- 
ed it fully by experiment, as we have, to our en- 
tire satisfaction, we have thought proper through 
the Cultivator, to say to the farmers of this com- 
munity, that the Messrs. Burton and Kenfield man- 
ufacture at their establishment in Woodstock, 
Champaign county, the horse-shoe tile of various 
sizes, from three to six inches, where a first rate 
article can at all times be had, and at fair prices. 

Exvipnas BurNuAM, 
James C. MILLER. 
Thistles—Barley—Clover for Sheep. 

I wish to caution the farmers of Ohio, (as has 
already been done,) to beware of Canada seed 
oats: don’t entail on your posterity the curse of 
Canada thistles. Sow spring barley instead of 
oats; for feed it is more profitable to raise, yield- 
ing nearly as many bushels to the acre on all good 
soils and more weight of food. 

I wish to ask some of the more experienced of 
your readers, is clover hay food (comparatively) 
for sheep ? Joun G. WALKER. 

Richland Co., O. 

A Steam Saw Mill Wanted. 


I beg leave to say through the columns of the 
Oultivator, who ever wants to errect a steam saw 
mill within five miles of Windfall or Nevada, on 
the Cincinnati & Chicago R. R., 35 miles north 
of Indianapolis, in the midst of an inexhaustible 
supply of the most valuable timber, consisting of 
poplar, walnut, oak, &c., will call upon me and I 
will give them all the information I can. 

EpMunD PEELLE. 

Jerome, Howard Co., Ind., 4th. Mo., 1859. 
Butler County. 

Our wheat crops never looked better at this 
season of the year than they now do on the bot- 
toms and sandy lands, but on the up lands not 
quite so good. We are plowing and sowing our 
spring crops, and if the weather continues good, 
will soon think of planting corn. We would be 
much pleased to see you at our county fair this 
fall, as I do not wish to gas, but people from a dis- 
tance say that Butler can beat the rest of mankind 
in the way of county fairs. M. B. 

Trenton, April, 1859. 


\is 14 lbs. instead of 10, and of onions the stand- 


ard weight is 57 lbs. 
Logan Co., April, 1859. 
Farmers’ Work Shops. 


I like that plan of farmers having a work shop 
and tools, for last winter, on rainy days, I made 
four farm gates,a pair of wood ladders, and a 
wheelbarrow, besides repairing other affairs, &c. 


Montgomery Co. JER. WENGER. 


South Central Indiana. 


Peaches in full bloom. Wheat much injured 
by freezing on fields exposed to north-west winds, 
or thin soil. Late sowed for once better than 
early. Pastures afford respectable grazing, and 
never were more needed. Stock hogs worth 
about 4 cents. Sod land intended for corn gen- 
erally broken. Oats sowing has made some pro- 
gress, but is not yet complete. W.S.S. 

Bloomington, Ind., April 4. 

Wayne County. 


The wheat prospects in this vicinity are very 
good; the grass is coming slowly. Our stock 
has wintered well. Wool is looking up. I think 
the prospects for the farmer this year are very 
good A. K. My in. 
Allen County. 


I have been a resident of this county over 
twenty years, and I don’t think that I have ever 
seen the wheat so badly winter killed generally, 
as it is this Spring. The fly and dry weather in 
the fall, is one cause why it did not stand the win- 
ter better ; and another is, that it was put in prin- 
cipally with the harrow—drills not being much 
in use here yet; but we begin to feel the neces- 
sity of them, and also of underdrains. We shall 
have to adopt a better mode of farming, or raise 
less wheat. I have no doubt but this would be a 
good locality for any one who would be disposed 
to go into the tile business. Grass is beginning 
to grow, and not any too soon, for the feed is 
about all gone. A great many hogs have died 
here ; cause, empty corn cribs. 

Allen Co. 


Greeting from Iowa. 


Permit me to express to the Summit Co. O. 
Agricultural Society, my sincere thanks for their 
mark of favor shown me, by the awarding of a 
copy of the Ohio Cultivator for 1859, which is 
received with the greatest pleasure, on account of 
its value as an agricultural work, and also as a 
token of remembrance from my old friends of 
Summit, among whom I was born and brought 
up, and of whose Society I was once a member. 
[we are sorry to say that the Summit Co. Ag. 

ociety has fallen from grace this year, and pro- 


Jose G. INSKEEP. 


W. A. 





pose to discard their best allies—the agricultural 
papers.—Eb. ] 
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Iowa, the State of my adoption, is now laboring | Columbiana Co. 
under the ery of tight times, and for the reason| On the 30th of March the Land Assessors of 
that when money was plenty, every one was using | OUT county, met at N ew Lisbon, and I made in- 
his last dollar in land speculation instead of im-| quiry of each one, in reference to the appearance 
proving and stocking farms and raising wool, but-| of the wheat crop in their township, and the an- 
ter, cheese, pork, beef, wheat &c., to supply the |Swer was, “very good” or “first rate,” with the 
market and the emigrant, with these necessaries |€Xception of two from the south part of the coun- 
of life. Yes, every one of the first settlers were | ty, who said, “not very well, a good many fields 
aping land speculators and studying how to get a were very patchy, though some looked very 
bargain out of a “new comer,” in selling lands at | well. ; y . f 
a profit, instead of having pork and beans to sup-| _ 1 think the prospect in our region, embracing 
ply him at a fair rate, and consequently there is| Columbiana, Mahoning, Portage and Stark coun- 
little to sell here but lands ; especially is this the | ties, for a good wheat crop, never was more favor- 
case with South Western Iowa. Instead of being | able at this season of the year. ; 
exporters we are importers toa great extent of| The people appear, in all directions to be doing 
articles, the production of which would cost us their part toward producing an abundant crop the 
scarcely nothing. | coming season. The present price of grain and 

For instance, we buy most of our wool and | Wheat, together with the indebtedness of nearly 
cheese, (Western Reserve cheese,) and have thou- | ao aie.” seem to act upon them as an incentive 
sands of acres of good rich pasture going to waste,|" ns , - sa 
and in my opinion there is no better county under of wi agrees bee ag ae = _ 
the sun for raising large, healthy sheep than this,| Kael cit tities cae anit whale. wid : 
and a dairy could be kept here with but a trifling | ach : “rr al : i _— rye ait § z whic 
expense for pasture and forage. All that South| 2S aired the land’ to a good condition for farming, 
Western Iowa wants to make times easy, is for | though not so favorable for sowing; and while 

r : | writing about oats and barley, let me mention one 
every one that is here and all that come, to put| ect. and that is. that I} a , il 
their shoulders to the wheel with a right good will | “Cs 2n¢ "8 “ith m* cs baer aL th » Pot 
and become producers as well as consumers and |PC™MDE. es = ‘ nt gs ner SS 
land speculators. Austin AtLyn. |"8-¥p furrows, after the sowing and harrowing is 
eng, completed, and before the field is left, and lost 

Taylor Co., Iowa. ‘more by neglecting so to do, than would have paid 
Highland County. the wages for a good hand a month. In a wet 

We have had a very cold snap for the last few | S¢8S0n It Is the salvation of the crop, and in a dry 
days. We had quite a snow storm which lasted te > a harm. . . 
pretty much all day, at night it became intensely| | ° — CI wi. Depsatingh. joo oa number, woul 
cold and froze the ground an inch or two in thick-|8!V¢ the Vhapter you promised on sugar cane, it 
ness. Every person I have met is crying out, the | W@S 8TOWn 1n our locality last year to a consider- 
fruit is all killed. But as far as I have examined, | ble extent, and gave good satisfaction. I am an 
the peaches are not injured to any great extent. | advocate for sorghum molasses, not only because I 
I will give you the facts in respect to the injury | think it greatly our interest, but that I believe it 
done shortly. The early sown wheat was much | healthy, ag if properly made, bree by any means 
injured by the fly, but that which was sown later, | bad to —_. JONATHAN Crew. 
looks well and gives evidence of producing a good| (X77 It is too early to give the Chapter on manu- 
crop. The pastures are coming on finely, which | facture of Syrup and Sugar, but we give below a few 
is all the better, as feed of all kinds is very scarce hints on seed and planting.—Ep. 
and high. ‘The farmers are making active prepa-| planting Chinese Sugar Cane. 


rations toward getting in their spring crops. The| Select the highest and dryest land, bordering 
plows are kept moving and the consequence is, upon sand, marl or clay, and avoid as much as 
much sod is already turned over. W.M. | possible the black prairie muck, which grows a 
April 7, 1859. large, coarse cane, not very sweet and is later in 
ripening. 
. ; Plow deep and ridge the same as for corn; 
The winter wheat was badly frozen out in plant on the ridges from 3 to 3} feet each way, 
North-Eastern Missouri last winter. A. D.B. |i being less trouble to tend than when drilled, and 
Scotland Co., Mo. will produce as much juice. 
euitttitin. Soak the seed in warm water until about ready 
Fall wheat is estimated at a half crop; very| ‘© Sprout; plant as early as the ground will ad- 
little spring wheat will be sown, the seed is scarce | ™'t, - not later than the last of May; cover 
as is the case with oats. Corn and rough feed is| ftom 3 to } of an inch deep; cultivate two plants 
scarce; quite a lot of stock has been lost, through | hill; allow it to stool all it will : keep it clean 
carelessness and want of feed. Let me say a until about three feet high, when it will take care 
word of praise—not one of your subscribers have| Ff itself. 


lost any stock. L. S. Oat-straw is best for filling beds; should be 
Clark Co., Mo. changed once a year. 








North-Eastern Missouri. 
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Something about Fowls. 











A few years ago, the chicken business was a good deal overdone, and people who expected too much of 
this stock, became disgusted with the whole concern. But the poultry business is a very important branch 
of farm production, and should have a proper consideration. Now is the time to put the hens to setting, 
as early chickens are worth three times as much as late ones. In regard to present popular varieties, Mr. 
E. S. Ralph of Buffalo, N. Y., furnishes the following items and illustrations : 





Sepricut Bantams. NANKIN BANTAMS. 


Sesricut Bantams.—These beautiful minikin fowls originated with Sir John Sebright, in 
England, nearly or over fifty years ago. They are the very prettiest of all domestic fowls. A late 
author thus speaks of them: The gait of the Sebright Bantam is the very extreme of self-esteem, 
vanity, and self-assurance ; and silently walking on a lawn in search of insects in the grass, or hur- 
rying with the most agile and noisy impatience from the too near advance of your favorite dog, to 
some ad covert of evergreens, it is impossible to conceive a more lovely ornament to your 
grounds. 

Tue Nanxrys are the smallest of all the puny tribes of poultry. They are very active, and 
also handsome little creatures. The cocks are of an orange red or buff color, with sometimes black 
spots*on the neck, also blackish tail feather, full and flowing. ‘The hen is of same color as the cock, 
though usually of a lighter shade. They usually have rose combs and dark legs, although when too 
closely bred, light legs and single combs will make their appearance. They are good layers and 
steady setters. They lay exceedingly large eggs for the size of the fowl. 


Wuirtsr-Facep Biack SPANISH. 
These are the most beautiful fowls, 
and the best layers, without any ex- 
ception. 

Thorough-bred birds of the fancy 
should be entirely black, as far as 
feathers are concerned, and, when in 
high condition, display a greenish, 
metalic lustre. The comb of both 
cock and hen is exceedingly large, 
and of a vivid scarlet; that of the 
hen droops over on one side. The 
most singular feature is a large white 
patch, or ear-lobe on the cheek, 
which, in some species, extends over 
a great part of the face; it is small 
in the hens, but large and very con- 
spicuous in the cock. This marked 
contrast of black, bright red and 
white, makes the Spanish Fowl as 
handsome as any variety we have. 





Wuite-Facep Buack SPAnisu. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Feeding Corn to Hogs. 





Now Col., let me put in my say about feeding 
hogs. Ihave been in the habit of feeding my 
corn to hogs, and when I realize from 35 to 50 
cts. per bushel, I think it better than to market 
the corn. I suppose it would pay very well, but 
I never could sell hogs to drovers or packers, un- 
der 190 lbs., and at so light weight they must be 
very fat; hence, I conclude that a man would 
not find purchasers for so small and lean hogs, 
but to insure a sale at 44 cents per lb., would be 
obliged to feed 90 days, which would materially 
change his figures. Mr. Smith also estimates the 
30 hogs to eat 100 bushels in 30 days, or 34 
bushels per day. I estimate that during winter 
and fore part of spring, they will eat 4 bushels 
per day. I cannot agree with Mr. Doup that a 
stock hog is worth as much asa fat one. I hold 
that a hog (like everything else) is worth no more 
than it will command in cash. And if 2 cts. per 
Ib. was all that was paid for stock hogs, that was 
all Mr. Smith’s were worth. We will therefore 
take Mr. Smith’s prices : 

Now for the figures: 30 hogs, 3000 Ibs., at 2 
cts. per lb. = $60. 90 days feeding, 4 bushels 
per day, at 75 cts. = $2.70. Value of hogs and 
corn, $330. 30 hogs, 190 Ibs. each, or 5,700 
Ibs., at 44 cts. per Ib. = $256.50. Loss on feed- 
ing the 30 shoats 90 days, $73.50; or 54 cts. per 
bushel for the corn they eat. 

In this part of the State, the lowest prices paid 
for hogs were 3 to 34 cts. per Ib., and very thin 
ones at that, and at present they are selling for 5. 
Now if Mr. Smith can make $1.15 per bushel 
out of corn with hogs at 2 cts. per lb., let him try 
a lot of 30 head at 5 cts. per lb., and report pro- 
gress. Respectfully, 

D. K. KELLERMAN. 

Cedar Hill, Fairfield Co., O. 


More on the Same Subject. 


I wish to compare a few statements in regard 
to feeding hogs, if you will give me a small place 
in your paper. In the agricultural report of Ohio 
for 1857, page 368, it is stated that it takes 100 
bushels of corn, ground and made into mush, to 
produce 700 Ibs. of pork, which is 4 Ibs. of pork 
to one bushel of corn. We this fall got 4 cts. 
per lb. for our pork, which, according to this 
statement, would only bring us 28 cts. per bushel 
for our corn. Now Col., if this statement is a 
fact, I think it is your duty to show the hog pro- 
ducers of Ohio the ruinous policy they have been 
adopting to make money, which is the main ob- 
ject with most men. But we will turn from this 
dark side of the picture, and look at the other. 
In the Ohio Cultivator for 1857, p. 2, is an ex- 
periment of Samuel H. Clay of Ky., where he 
weighed the hogs and grain, (no guess work,) 
wherein one bushel of corn made 17 72-100 Ibs. 
of pork. I think it would be well to print Mr. 
Clay’s whole experiment, for the good of your 
new readers. We will now if you please, turn to 
the Ohio Cultivator for 1859, p. 71, and see the 
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statement of J. L. Smith, which I think is on the 
other extreme. He supposes to have 30 shoats, 
each to weigh 100 lbs., at $2 per hundred, and 
he feeds them 100 bushels of corn, or 34 bushels 
each, and they gain 3 Ibs. each, and then he sells 
them for $4.50 per hundred. Now, Mr. Editor, 
you cannot buy shoats with us for $2 per h., un- 
less they are so poor they have to lean up against 
the fence to squeal; and then with the gain of 30 
lbs. each, the drovers would be very clear of giv- 
ing $4.50 for them. R. Lewis. 

Holmes Co., O. 

RemaRK.—Our correspondent will please bear in 
mind that the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator is not re- 
sponsible for either of the statements to which he 
refers, neither do we believe that the published state- 
ment of S. H. Clay is a safe basis for ordinary feed- 
ers to estimate upon. These extreme cases are like 
the hazel rods of the water finders, which will not 
work so well in common hands.—Eb. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Clearing Land. 


I have read several articles in the Cultivator 
on clearing land, none of which accord with my 
experience. My greatest objection is, to the mode 
proposed by our friend from Indiana, [ Feb. 15, p. 
54.] His method might answer in sandy, or 
black loamy bottoms, but will not do on our beech 
or clay lands. In the first place, by removing 
the timber all at once, the sun is let in all of a 
sudden upon the bare ground; this bakes and 
sours the land, and leaves it in a compact, un- 
healthy state, from which it will not soon recover. 
In the second place, the green stumps will not 
die nor the roots come out so soon as if the tim- 
ber had been deadened ; besides, the land cannot 
be cultivated for several years to profit, so that 
labor is to some extent lost, and the land mate- 
rially injured. 

Now for my plan: I got a hundred acres of 
land and set up housekeeping, about twenty years 
ago. I immediately made a deadening of about 
thirty acres in August; for as the timber is full 
of sap, it rots sooner, besides the bark cleaves off 
better. I let my deadening lie, and rented four 
or five years; I then built my cabin, and moved 
the first of April. By the middle of May, I had 
eight acres in corn, and could have cleared twice 
as fast in the fall. So I have kept on, until I 
have about sixty acres cleared and plowed, hav- 
ing never been bothered much with roots or 
stumps. 

My method is to go into the woods in August, 
deaden well, cutting down grubs and bushes, sav- 
ing only the rail timber. If you have a sawmill 
within reach, commence to cut your saw timber 
and building timber, before it spoils ; then in four 
or five years, go into your deadening after har- 
vest, cut down all but some of the best timber 
trees for future use, making the poorer kinds into 
rails, firing the dead timber, and, if the weather is 
good, you will make almost a clean sweep. Then 
haul your brands to the larger logs, and you are 
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about through. The brush, grubs and roots be- 
ing rotted, you can go to plowing as if it was an 
old stubble field, with your land as rich as cream. 
In this way, you may save a vast amount of la- 
bor, and what is still better, enrich your land. 
These things I know, having raised over one hun- 
dred bushels of corn to the acre at different times 
on upland, while some of my neighbors who have 
cleared after the slashing and burning fashion, 
have never raised fifty. Lemvet Myers. 
Union Co., O. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Farmers should be Intelligent. 


Having carefully noticed what has been said in 
the Ohio Cultivator and other papers, concerning 
the backwardness of farmers, and not forgetting 
to tell what they might be meanwhile, has led me 
to reflect upon this subject more than heretofore. 
And now, brother farmers—readers of the Ohio 
Cultivator—it is my purpose to hold a friendly 
chat with you on this subject. And allow me to 
begin by asking: why need we be a whit behind 
the very chief of them? I believe the farmer 
possesses about as many advantages, after all, as 
any other one. But to the disgrace of some far- 
mers, they are not intelligent; they have a kind 
of horror of book-farming and Ohio Cultivator 
farming, and all paper farming. But the matter 
does not stop here. I think many of them feel 
offish at papers and books in general. How little 
such people live for! “How long, ye simple 
ones, will ye love simplicity, and the scorners de- 
light in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge !” 
This is the reason that so many farmers’ families 
are destitute of books and papers in general. 
Gentle reader, did you ever visit any of these 
abodes in this blessed land, where knowledge is 
almost pressed upon them, and not think of this 
Scripture: “ When wisdom entereth into thine 
heart, and knowledge is pleasant unto thy soul ?” 
If so, I will say it has oceurred to me a thousand 
times. And for me, I cannot see why farmers 
cannot share in all this blessedness of wisdom as 
largely as any other class of men. It is my hon- 
est conviction that farmers might be the most 
blessed and knowing class of men; as a gentle- 
man once told me, “ There is not a farmers’ boy 
but wastes time enough to get him a college edu- 
cation.” You need not even be behind your 
preacher in ethical knowledge, and it will cost 
you nothing but the pleasure of reading, which, 
by the by, is not small, when once a love of 
knowledge is pleasant to the soul. There is time 
enough wasted—yes murdered—by us farmers, to 
learn all of general importance that has ever been 
done in the world—enough fragments of time 
thrown away, to study all the philosophy you need 
to know ; and you dare not contradict me, when I 
say that your boys spend in the store, grocery, or 
places of amusement, or worse, time enough to 
read all that is in the Ohio Cultivator, and three 
or four other good agricultural, family, or relig- 
jous periodicals, and many useful books. “I 


speak that I do know, and testify to that I have 


seen.” GABRIEL Mc WILLIAMs. 
Holmes Co., O. 


(<> There, boys, Uncle Gabriel talks like a book. 





Orchard Site—Underdraining. 


As you have requested farmers to report their 
failures as well as successes, here is mine. Sev- 
enteen years ago, I set out about 160 apple trees. 
The ground mice destroyed some the first winter, 
the remainder prospered for a few years, then 
some died every year ; the last three years it has 
become a serious matter. From first to last, 
nearly one-half of first planting died, and many 
of the re-planting. The land is good second bot- 
tom. I have raised good wheat, corn, oats, and 
timothy on it. The subsoil, after one foot deep, 
is extremely hard, no water seems to pass through 
it. There is some 10 or 12 acres of hill land 
above, which must of necessity either drain over 
or under the orchard. I have, on reflection and 
examination, come to the conclusion that by so 
much water filtering through one foot of surface 
soil, the roots of the trees are too long submerged 
in water, and that disease may thereby follow. 

As an experiment, I have underdrained a part 
of this orchard the past winter. The trees are 
30 feet apart, and the drains were put in the cen- 
tre of the rows, 2 to 43 feet deep, average about 
30 inches. I will wait this season for further 
light. Stone being unpleasant to work with in 
winter, wood was used; the drains are working 
to my satisfaction. I have noticed of late several 
writers who take pains to discredit stone and 
wood drains, urging they will soon fill up and 
stop. I do not pretend to say that no stone drain 
was ever stopped, neither will I say that no tile 
has stopped. But neither should be condemned 
on that account, and both should dwell together 
as brethren, and both pull at the one end of the 
string. 

In 1842, I made my first drain; in 1843, the 
second. This drain is so convenient, I have the 
pleasure to see its working habits, and have not 
noticed one stoppage during that time. I have 
the impression that more water is now discharged 
than when first made in 1843. This is hard to 
be explained satisfactorily, unless air, frost and 
rain increase the openings farther beyond the 
drain. I have nearly four miles of drains of both 
wood and stone, the wood costing 28 cents per 
rod, and the stone I think a few cents more. 

Harrison Co., April, 1859. 

Joun S. Lacey. 





Bap CarttLte Specutation.—Of the large 
stock of choice cattle, purchased by Mr. Barret, 
of Henderson, Ky., in England, at a cost of more 
than $20,000, only one cow was alive on the ar- 
rival of the ship at New York. One after anoth- 
er of the valuable animals sickened and died ; 
among them was a bull which cost about $5,000, 
and a cow for which $2,500 was paid.— Scioto 





Gazette. 
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Cuttivator Premiums.—Young Hardin puts us 
down for over 100; Tuscarawas over 60; Preble | 
and Mahoning about half a hundred each, and little| 
Carroll finally comes in handsomely. We thank 
you, gentlemen. 

Ricuitanp County Woo.t.—We have wool sam- 
ples from John G. Walker of Richland county, which 
show good keeping of the sheep. The staple is long 
and silky, just as fine as a woman, yea, as fine as a 
school ma’am. 

Deatu or “ Harry Hisover.”—Charles Brindley 
Esq., an eminent English writer upon horse matters, 
better known as Harry Hieover, has recently deceased. 
A book from his pen, entitled, Things Worth Know- 
ing About Horses, is announced for publication. 
Nobody wrote better than Harry Hieover on this sub- 
ject, and a book from him will be an acquisition of 
no smal! moment to horse literature. 


Att apout Ontons.—Orange Judd, of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, has issued a neat pamphlet of 31 
pages, comprizing eighteen complete articles on onion 
culture, marketing, &c., being papers written for a 
prize offered by Mr Judd for the best practical essay 
on this subject, the first of which we have already 
published in the Ohio Cultivator. 

Post Orrice Guive.—C. 8. Williams of Cincin- 
nati, has published a complete list of post offices in 
the States and Territories, by counties, arranged by 
E. Penrose Jones, late of the Cincinnati post office, 
price 25 cents. 





M. Bucklin’s Coulter Cultivator. 


John L. Gill & Son have determined to keep on 
the top of the great wave of progress in the way of 
agricultural implements, and as one step in this pro- 
gress, they have secured the right to manufacture 
and sell in Ohio, a new and ingenious implement, 
patented by M. Bucklin of New Hampshire, in 1858. 
This combines the operation of a harrow and a culti- 
vator, and does the work better and four times faster 
than any tooth harrow ever can do work of equal 
quality. The operation is the same as that of 

















Shares’ Coulter Harrow, illustrated in last No. of the 
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Ohio Cultivator, but it has the advantage of a double 


jshare, like that of a cultivator tooth. We never 


saw a little implement that pleased us so well for 
pulverizing the surface soil. Once going over a 


| piece of broken up sod land, left the surface so fine 


and light that it could not be distinguished where 
the furrows were, or which way the land was plowed. 
Our best farmers, who witnessed the operation, say 
it beats every thing they ever saw for this purpose. 
These teeth are fastened upon a common shaped 
frame of a wild goose drag ; they are 12 inches long 
on the upper edge, with two flanges for bolts to fas- 
ten them to the stock. The tooth stands about six 
inches high. The coulter end presents a sharp, 
slanting edge, sled runner shape, which cuts into the 
ground, and the duck’s foot shape of the rear end, 


throws up the dirt and leaves it light. We can as- 


sure our farmer friends that they will find this thing 
one of the picest-earth-workers ever invented. 





Substantial Progress of the State. 


There are three classes of persons who have been 
of late years actively decrying the Industrial position 


of the country, and charging all manner of decay and 
retrogression upon it. 


pathise with either of these classes, and we have 


We do not belong to or sym- 


forborne to say in these columns what we had in our 


heart to say, until the present time, that no one 
should charge us with using our position to defeat 
certain schemes which we could not approve. 
of these is what was called the Agricultural College 
bill, in Congress, and the other, the Geological Sur- 
vey bill in the Ohio Legislature, both of which failed, 


One 


for which we are not sorry, since they were both 


pressed upon the public under false colors and by 


false argument. We eommenced this article by 


saying—there are three classes of persons who decry 
our Industrial position, and all three claim to be true 


prophets, and learned in all the wisdom that pertains 


to the productions of the State. One class—mostly 


located in the fishy regions of the Atlantic slope, de- 
clare the land is going to ruin, and can only be saved 
by their patent fertilizers. Another class, having 
large interests in literary centres, East and West, 
think the salvation of the country lies in grinding the 
boys through an Agricultural College ; and the other 
class—being of a scientific turn of mind, and sadly 
in want of profitable employment—hold and declare 
that the earth is full of hidden stores of wealth, that 
can only be developed by a Geological Survey. And 
all these patriotic individuals rush to the State with 
an appetite as keen, and numerous, as a litter of a 


dozen juvenile porkers to their maternal parent, who 


is expected to root for the whole brood, even though 
they were large enough to be weaned long ago. 
These are the men who are ringing the changes 
upon the deterioration of our soil, the ignorance of 
the people, and how much better it would be if the 
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benighted farmers would forswear their own know!l- 
edge, and make over the country to their hands, to 
be put in thorough repair, and afterwards held under 
their superintendence as consulting (insulting !) ag- 
riculturists ? We do not really think this thing will 
ever be done—the job is entirely too extensive for 
such contractors. 

But let us look at the facts and figures, and see 
how the country stands; it may be we shall be able 
to carry on the world a while longer in the old way, 
before we become bankrupt, even without the help 
of the “insulting” agriculturists. The great cry 
has been, that the wheat crop in Ohio has fallen 
off from an average of 35 bushels per acre, to 12 or 
14 bushels—which is just as palpable a lie as was 
ever puton paper. There is not a particle of evi- 
dence on record that the average yield of wheat in 
Ohio was ever better than it has been since 1850. 
In this proposition, we except the early period when 
but few farms were opened in the State, and those 
mostly in the original wheat belt of the counties of 
Columbiana, Stark, Wayne and Richland, the Miami 
and Mad River Valleys, and a few other picked lands 
of like peculiar fertility and adaptation. But this 
was a time before the immigration of the insect ene- 
mies of this crop, which have followed upon the 
heels of population. Leaving this apocryphal period, 
let us come within the only range of reliable statis- 
tics on record, as shown in the following table : 





Year. Acres. Bushels. Average. 
BOPP ivdiccces Unknown 16,500,000 
Wee ssciasisds Unknown 20,000,000 — 
ern Unknown 15,000,000 ae 
ee 1,658,106 28,769,139 17.3 
eee 1,657,252 25,309,225 15.2 
ee ee 1,624,715 22,962,774 14.1 
SOEGs c00 csicae 1,421,826 17,118,311 12. 
1854 - 1,475,935 11,819,100 8. 
ee 1,407,773 19,569,320 13.81 
Seecncdaseuee 1,478,164 15,333,837 10.31 
eee 1,823,147 25,397,614 13.93 


The crop of 1849 showed well until a few days 
before harvest, when it was struck by rust and ter- 
ribly damaged. The crop of 1854 also failed from 
causes entirely disconnected with questions of the 
soil. In the abundant crop of 1850, all the elements 
seemed to conspire to ripen the grain, and shield it 
from all its foes. It will be seen that our wheat 
crop for the last five years has been tending upward, 
and this too in the face of its insect enemies, before 
unknown, and also in the face of the fact that while 
the early settlers occupied only the best lands, the 
later fields have been made from the second and third 
rate lands, which reduces the average per acre, with- 
out involving the farmer in the censure of misman- 
agement. The old wheat counties now produce 
comparatively less wheat, but we will presently show 
that this is rather in consequence of changing their 
style of production, than because of a deterioration 
of their soil. Having made an exhibit of the wheat 
crop, let us look at the production of corn, which, if 











there be truth in the charges of deterioration, should 
make even a worse showing than the wheat, since it 
is confessedly a more exhausting crop, and occupies 
more breadth of acres in the State : 


Year. Acres. Bushels. Average. 
Decueasecus 1,537,947 56,619,608 36.8 
Uae vavedesee 1,664,427 61,171,282 36.7 
SOUR. 060 das dah 1,730,188 58,165,517 33.6 
OGG ee ce vecder 1,836,493 73,436,090 40. 
eee 1,972,337 52,171,551 26.4 
i ee 2,205,282 87,587,434 39.71 
rer 2,084,893 57,802,515 28.4 
RON caancteadee 2,254,424 82,555,186 36.62 


The year 1853 was a right corn year; the crop of 
1857 would have been as good, but for the constant 
rains, by which it could be neither worked or har- 
vested. The corn crop is affected almost entirely by 
elemental causes, not at all contingent upon the soil 
or the will of the farmer, and so we find the State of 
Ohio capable of producing a larger average to-day, 
even including the later opened fields of second and 
third rate soils, than she has ever shown since we 
have had returns of the state of productiveness. 


Let us now look at the relative position of farm 
stock, taking a period of five average years : 


Years. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Mules. 
1853.. $27,844,619 $17,646,810 $6,448,291 $5,624,790 $159,538 
1857.. 39,409,890 21,662,223 5,357,275 6,772,470 485,622 


This gives a clear gain of $15,863,332, after de- 
ducting the loss on sheep, which arises from the dis- 
couragement incident to the depredations of dogs, 
and the fluctuating prices of wool, inducing farmers 
to invest in other species of production. This falling 
off in sheep, may as well be charged to the deterio- 
ration of soil, as the falling off in wheat caused by 
insects or unpropitious seasons. This increase in 
farm stock involves a like increase in the crops of 
hay, oats, etc., which do not come upon the record. 
It is well known that the growth of our rural popula- 
tion has not kept up with town and city population, 
and in order to a complete view of the substantial 
wealth of the State, we will take the difference of 
six average years of the grand duplicate : 

TESS... ccccces $183,400,000 l 
230,000,000 § 

Now add to all these, the industrial productions of 
Mining, etc., which gave in 1857 a product of 106,- 
000 tons of iron, and 60,000,000 bushels of coal, be- 
sides a thousand other sources of profitable employ- 
ment, and who will say that agriculture or labor of 
any sort, should go like a pauper, to the State, and 
ask for cold victuals or hot cakes? Shame on such 
mendicity ! we have no patience with the blubber- 
ing babies. Labor is able to take care of itself, and 
when these whining mendicants tell you that the 
country is going to destruction from the deterioration 
of the soil, and that the land will die if you do not 
doctor it with their patent nostrums, tell them the 
Ohio Cultivator says it is a miserable lie, and they 
had best go and earn their living like honest men. 


Gain, $46,600,000 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Formation of Shrubbery. 


We are greatly beholden to shrubs for much of 
the pleasure and delight we enjoy in our gardens. 
Though they produce no eatable fruits, nor afford 
us any sort of nourishment, yet they are particu- 
larly conducive to our comfort. In winter, they 
shelter us in our walks; in summer, they shade 
us from the sun. They afford us a great variety 
of flowers, a varied foliage, and are standard or- 
naments that give us no great trouble. They are 
particularly useful in the character of screens, 
whether against the weather, or to hide disagree- 
able objects ; in which case they may be planted 
nearer to the house than forest trees. When 
planted in masses at a distance, they become 
agreeable objects, and often improve the scenery 
of the place. 

The proper disposition of shrubs, however, 
where many are to be planted, is a matter of con- 
siderable importance to the future welfare of the 
whole, and that whether they be mixed or grouped; 
that is to say, whether deciduous or evergreen 
shrubs be indiscriminately mixed, as often done, 
or the evergreens be planted distinctly by them- 
selves. The method of mixing all kind of shrubs 
indiscriminately, prevails too much in modern 
shrubberies. Much more character and distinct- 
ness may be given by judiciously grouping them, 
than by following the common methods of 
planting. 

The plants should at all times stand as it were 
distinct from one another, in order that they may 
be the better shown off. The small-growing 
kinds may be planted at four or five feet apart ; 
the large at six or eight, according to the quality 
of the soil. It is not necessary to plant in lines, 
let the regularity depend on fancy. 

The conducting of walks through the shrubbery 
is a matter both of convenience and of taste. 
When it is a screen to a garden, the walks should 
be circuitous ; and if there be any variety in the 
ground, it ought to lead to particular points of 
view. The walks, however, should seldom cross 
one another, they should rather take off at oblique 
angles; nor should one run parallel to another, 
within view. It is proper to show off the shrubs, 
but too many walks perplex. 

Best Time to Plant. 


The latter end of April and the first of August 
is the proper season to plant all kinds of ever- 
greens and shrubs. I shall here assign my rea- 
sons. If they be planted in the early spring, 
they remain dormant, at any rate, and their ten- 
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der fibres, in that case, frequently perish ; besides, 
these are very liable to be injured by frost or 
frosty winds, in the act of transplanting, and are 
more susceptible of such injury than the fibres of 
deciduous plants. Next, they now begin to veg- 
etate, which is the nick of time for transplanting 
any plant, if it can be hit; that is, just when the 
buds begin to swell, and unfold the new leaves. 
The roots are then also active, and if the plant 
can be suddenly lifted and transplanted, it will 
hardly receive a check. To these reasons may 
be added that we frequently have showery weath- 
erin May, and by so planting evergreens in 
April, take advantage of such showers; for no 
artificial is equal to natural waterings. The rea- 
son why the first of August is next (some think 
it preferable) for planting evergreens, is, we gen- 
erally have showery weather at that time, which 
will aid them in taking their second growth.— 
Plants moved then generally establish themselves 
before winter, while those moved later in autumn 
do not, and often perish altogether. 
GarDEN Mary. 
Pickaway Co., April, 1859. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Hints about Flowering Plants, &c. 


Work out doors will keep amateurs and others 
busy. By alittle observation every one will find 
a place on their border, lawn or flower-beds, which 
should be filled with a flowering shrub, a rose or 
herbaceous plants. Flower-beds must be manured 
and spaded over, the lawns must be repaired, 
walks cleaned and graveled, sticks put to roses, 
and the stocks tied neatly to them. 

By spading manure around your roses you im- 
prove growth and flowers. Many flower seeds 
may be sown out of doors now, though it is more 
safe to sow some in a slightly heated frame and 
plant them out to the places where they shall 
grow. Many new varieties are published, which 
by a proper treatment, will pay to give a trial. 
Be careful not to overstock your beds, a few good 
growing plants are worth more than a hundred 
spindling plants. 

Have you a bed for verbena, select and plant 
varieties in such manner that you never get two 
plants of one color together, though a bed of all 
scarlet or purple or white, present a good effect to 
the eye. 

Geraniums, planted with ageratum and salvia, 
give a fair look to a bed. 

Herbaceous plants may be divided and trans- 
planted and those which have not yet planted a 
dielitria or some of those new sorts of hollyhocks, 
will do well to give them a place as they are easy 
of cultivation and pay with their flower for the 
trouble they make. 

Keep strawberries clean and hoe as long as 
leaves are small, make new plantations, tie up 
your raspberries and mulch all fruit trees and small 
fruit. 

Plant some verbenas early and some later, to keep 
up a succession of flowers. One of our more 
newly introduced bedding out plant is phiegelia 
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capensis, which stay in bloom from August till 
frost kills the flowers, though by taking up before 
frost and planting in pots, will keep them in bloom 
for a long time in the house, and then if set in a| 
celler or kept in a cool place till spring, may be| 
planted out again. J. L. STELzIa. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Mildew of the Grape. 


Shade as a Preventive—Economical Way of 
Providing Shade. 


Whatever may be the cause of mildew in the 
grape—geological position, soil, atmospheric influ- 
ences, heat, cold or moisture—one thing is true, 
that shade in certain geographical positions is as 
necessary for the propagation, full and perfect de- 
velopment of the berry, as sunshine or moisture. 

Who has not seen a solitary vine creeping upon 
the east side of a cottage or cabin, the pride and 
admiration of its owner, loaded with immense 
bunches of the round and amber-colored Catawba, 
or the oblong and purple Isabella, temptingly dis- 
playing their big, round eyes, peeping through the 
green curtains which are so necessary to assist in 
their protection from a hot and scorching sun ; 
when within a stone’s throw of the healthy and 
well filled vine, stands the vineyard of four, ten 
or twenty acres, with its myriad of bunches black- 
ened, shriveled or destroyed. 

The grape vine is by nature a climber, and 
when not assisted by art, depends upon the friend- 
ly oak, elm, or whatever forest tree may lend its 
helping aid for its support, and its branches and 
leaves for the protection it affords by its shelter. 
We never hear of our wild forest grape becoming 
affected with mildew, unless cultivated; place it 
in your vineyard, trim and strip it every year, as 
we are accustomed to do the other varieties, and 
you will soon see the disastrous effects of mildew 
and rot; the cigar box, for instance, is a direct 
descendant of our wild grape, and we find it to 
suffer almost as severely as the Catawba or Isa- 
bella. 

Two years ago I had occasion to top and trim 
a grove of willow that had been neglected, and 
suffered to run to wood for several years, and 
having use for some grape sticks, I used the 
larger limbs from the topped willow, some of 
which were placed in the ground with the bark 
remaining upon them; and as we all know the 
vitality of the willow, they took root and threw 
out large sprouts from every quarter. ‘The top 
ones were allowed to remain; last year they in- 
creased in size, and formed a fine shade over the 
vine. You are aware of the disaster that occurred 
to the grape crop throughout Ohio. From a vine- 
yard of four acres, I harvested a crop of four or 
f.ve bushels, but from every vine protected by the 
foliage of the willow, they were almost entirely 
exempt from the mildew, none indeed being af- 
fected, with the exception of a few exposed — 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Gardening for Farmers. 





As it appears necessary to have something 
early for table use, perhaps a few suggestions as 
to vegetables of easy culture may not be wholly 
uninteresting to your readers. 

Early peas may be sown as soon as the ground 
is sufficiently dry to work well. They succeed 
best on a moderately rich soil. They grow too 
much to leaf, on land highly manured. Plant out 
small onions for rareripes. Sow Red Wethers- 
field onion seed on land highly manured. Don’t 
forget to plant some early Blood Turnip Beet 
seed for summer use. A few radishes, too, will 
be very acceptable, as they grow quick, and are 
cooling and grateful in spring and early summer. 
Procure a few early cabbage plants, and set them 
in a good rich place, and you may have plenty of 
good cabbage by the first of July, which will come 
in good time for harvest hands. 

After the first of May. or as soon as the ground 
gets somewhat warm, plant early corn, early snap 
beans, either early Valentines or early Six 
Weeks. Plant early White Spine cucumber 
seed in good rich land, and protect a few hills 
with boxes covered with milinet or some light 
cotton fabric. Plant Mountain Sweet water 
melon seeds, and Skillman’s fine netted melon 
seeds. Provide plenty for yourself and family, 
and do not compel your boys to roam about at 
night and steal them. A few early potatoes, too, 
will come in good play about harvest time. The 
Early Prince Albert will come the quickest of 
the good varieties. They yield heavy crops, too. 
Make up a few hills soon in May, for an early 
crop of sweet potatoes. Plant more sweet corn 
for a succession. Don’t let the scarcity of grain 
and other common farm products make you ne- 


glect the garden. G. S. Iynis. 
April, 1857. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Decay of Fruit Trees. 





After having duly considered your suggestions 
in regard to Decay of Fruit Trees, appended to 
my article of Jan. 15, p. 29, and by comparing 
your misgivings with my own actual experience 
and observation, I still incline to the belief that 
in the majority of cases the worms are the main 
difficulty. And even supposing there should be 
some other primary cause, the worms are ever 
present, and by destroying them, you give the 
tree a chance to overcome the difficulty, which it 
never can do if you permit them to go on with 
their work of destruction. I will briefly give 
some of my experience in the matter, from which 
others, of course, can draw their own conclusions. 

When I first noticed symptoms of decay in 
several trees, I did not examine them particu- 
larly, having no doubt of its being the effect of 
the severe winter. Those trees gradually de- 
clined and perished. Afterwards, when several 
others showed precisely the same symptoms of 
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decay, and were fast following those which had 
perished, why was it that when the worms were 
destroyed, the trees rapidly recovered, and now 
appear vigorous and healthy ? 

If the tree must be diseased before the worm 
attacks it, what changes the “ carrion sap,” after 
the worms are destroyed, to a pure and healthy 
sap, that soon gives the tree a healthy appear- 
ance, and commences healing the wounds inflicted 
by the depredators ? 

In reply to the enquiries of R. P. F., I can 
say, the trees stand as nearly perpendicular as 
we generally succeed in getting them to grow, 
and I should think it best, if a South-Wester in- 
clines your trees to the North-East, not to wait 
for a North-Easter to blow them back again, but 
set in the ground a good stake on the 8. W. side, 
tie up your tree, and it will answer the double 
purpose of keeping your tree plumb, and shading 
it on that side. The decay, as far as I have ob- 
served, is not confined to any particular side. I 
have noticed a few trees with spots of decay sim- 
ilar to those you speak of, except as to locality. 
These were also infested with worms, but by de- 
stroying the worms in time, they will recover. 
The most difficult cases are, where they commence 
at the root, the bark being smooth and sound, and 
work their way entirely around the tree, before 
you notice it, and ther up to the very limbs, and 
around them. Wage a war of extermination 
against the worms, in old as well as young trees. 

Columbiana Co., O. G. S. BENTLEY. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Training Apple Trees. 


I read carefully the articles of H. N. Gillet, on 
“Orchard Management,” in the Cultivator, and 
must beg leave to differ with him on some points 
relative to pruning. He discards the system of 
“low training” for apple trees, but goes in for 
having the main top or head to form five or six 
feet from the ground, with a sort of ragged mous- 
tache on the trunk below this, formed of an ad- 
mixture of lateral shoots, “ water sprouts,” etc. 

Now, in the first place, I can’t exactly under- 
stand how the nurseryman is to manage his trees 
in the nursery, in order to grow the aforesaid 
moustache, especially on such strong growers as 
the Rambo, Fallawater, and a host of others, 
which frequently grow three or four feet from the 
ground up, straight and smooth, without any “lat- 
erals.” Secondly, we are a people of taste, in 
eye as well as in palate; therefore, how a neat, 
tasteful farmer could endure the trunk of his 
young trees covered with such a mass of “ sub- 
branches,” say a foot or so in length, from the 
ground to the main top, is more than I can com- 
prehend; besides, if some of these “ laterals,” 
“ sprouts,” etc., were to attain to the size of but 
“an inch in diameter,” and then be removed, as 
recommended by Mr. Gillet, I think it would be 
apt to leave rather knotty, unsightly places on the 
main trunk for several years, with a smart show 
for insects. 


Having stated thus many objections io your 
correspondent’s plan of training trees, I will 
briefly state my own views on this subject. Train 
strong, upright growers, as Rambo, Fallawater, 
Vandevere, etc., to form heads within three or 
four feet of the ground, as all the branches of 
such trees tend outward and upward, and droop- 
ing growers, such as Yellow Bellflower, Rawle’s 
Janette, etc., a foot or two higher, all of which 
can be easily and readily done in the nursery, and 
then by leaning your trees to the south-west, as 
judiciously recommended by Mr. Gillet, I think 
there would be little danger of sun-stroke or scald 
sap, for the branches would soon shade the trunk, 
the orchard would present a neat appearance, the 
fruit be easy to pick, and there would be no dan- 
ger whatever of having an orchard which “neither 
man nor beast could enter, even at the usual dis- 
tance of 35 feet asunder,” besides saving the trou- 
ble of trimming the aforesaid moustache, and 
keeping it within “due bounds.” Yours, 

Miami Co., O. N. H. ALBauGn. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Talk with the Cultivator Boys. 


Dear Cor. :—I want to say a word to your 
host of young Cultivators. How many young 
readers have you that never planted or trans- 
planted trees for fruit or ornament? Now if you 
have any such, they should be taught that they 
are unfit to live in this world, (not saying any- 
thing about the next.) I know that all the Cul- 
tivator young folks like nice peaches, plums, pears, 
apples, grapes, and the thousand and one sorts of 
small fruits; and I know too, that many of them 
go without the rich luxury of many of the fruits 
above mentioned. More than one-half the fami- 
lies in Ohio who have homes of their own, never 
had a pear tree, as many trust to the woods and 
fields for their berries, and nine-tenths or more 
never produced a cluster of grapes. 

This results from gross carelessness and ne- 
glect. Now what I wish to say, is this: If your 
parents do not care enough about these fruits to 
cultivate them, off with your jackets, and go to 
work yourselves. The third year after you have 
transplanted your tree or set out your grape vine, 
the first after you have planted your berry bushes 
or vines, you will get full pay for all your trouble. 
If you have no nurseries near you, or if father is 
too tight on the purse strings, remember that 
“where there is a will, there is a way.” You can 
get cuttings, roots and plants, buds and seeds ; 
and if your paternal head does not fork over the 
spelter, you can plant seeds, you can graft, you 
can bud, and plant, and transplant ; and if neces- 
sary, you can save part of your change reserved 
for boot blacking, cravats, shaving implements, 
cologne water, cigars, (I am sorry to say that 
very small boys use tobacco,) and the other et 
ceteras necessary to bring about early manhood, 
and purchase with it a few of the best sorts of 
fruit trees, and long before you get to be twenty- 





one, you will have received all your money back. 
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When I was a boy of a dozen years, I gota 
few grape cuttings, set them out, and in three 
years, from the cuttings, my father realized from 
two vines as much profit as from half an acre of 
his common plow land—and such nice fat grapes 
never grew before or since. Now if you will do 
as I did, you can in 2 or 3 years grow the nicest 
fruit you ever tasted—your youthful toil and skill 
will give a blush, taste and size to fruits that you 
never realize in the maturity of manhood. ‘Try 
your hand at it this spring; mind that a “ faint 
heart never won fair lady.” Get a few pear 
trees, peach, plum, cherry, apricot, and such other 
trees as you like, a few raspberry, blackberry, 
wild as well as tame bushes, set out a few square 
yards of ground to strawberries, try a few grape 
vines, take care of them—the Cultivator will tell 
you how—and after five years trial, if you feel 
like grumbling at the investment, I would say to 
you, join the army or navy. WoopMan. 

Akron, April, 1859. 





Discussion on Strawberries, 
At the Farmers’ Club of the Am. Institute, N. Y. 


R. G. Parpee—It depends upon fair treat- 
ment to make this plant bear abundantly every 
year. But it needs experience of the different 
sorts, to be successful, because the varieties have 
different habits. In Spring, rake back the straw 
from the crown of the plants, and let it lie be- 
tween rows. Sprinkle with soap suds every few 
days. Pull out the weeds as fast as they appear. 
I never cut off runners. In October, I rake off 
all the lightly struck runners, and then select vig- 
orous old or new plants to stand for bearers next 
year, and turn under the others, and cover in the 
fall again with straw or leaves. The ground be- 
ing well prepared in the first place, don’t need 
continual working. The most prolific bearer is 
the Wilson seedling. I do not esteem Peabody’s 
seedling as a fine flavored berry. Hovey’s seed- 
ling is not so good as his Boston Pine. Very few 
know what a good strawberry is. I once stimu- 
lated my vines so much, that they grew all leaves 
and stems, and no fruit. In preparing ground for 
a bed, I would fork it very deep, say two feet, 
and dress with ashes or leaf mold, never with an- 
imal manure. I would put rare plants in rows 
three feet apart, and two feet in the rows. Cover 
the ground half an inch deep with tan bark. If 
I could not get tan, I would use saw dust or 
leaves from the woods. 

You must have a good variety of plants. You 
must not use any kind of animal manure, and 
nothing that will make the vines grow rankly. 
You must keep the ground clear, but you must 
not use the hoe ; hoeing destroys more strawberry 
plants than anything else. Use your fingers and 
the fork to get out weeds and loosen the soil. 

In preparing for a bed, use the lime and salt 
mixture freely. While growing, use soap suds ; 
also, solution of sulphate of potash, one or two 
ounces to a pail full of water. Nitrate of soda in 
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the same proportion, is a good substance also to 
apply to strawberries. 

Wa. Lawton—lI think a great deal of Pea- 
body’s new strawberry. It is a prodigious strong 
grower. The leaf stalk is long, and fruit stem 
short. I think the flavor excellent. It has a pe- 
culiar aroma and flavor. I know many persons 
utterly condemn it; I do not. 

Soton Roxsryson—There is this one fact to 
be borne in mind in regard to good soil for straw- 
berries. In any southern exposure, where the 
soil is loamy and rich in leaf mold, strawberries 
can be successfully grown by simply digging the 
ground deep before setting out the plants, without 
using any manural sustance whatever. 

R. G. Parpee—High manuring will force 
runners and leaves, and such plants will not bear 
fruit well. It never injures plants to cut off run- 
ners. Don’t let your varieties of berries run to- 
gether. The strongest growers will drive out the 
best bearers. The Early Scarlet sends out run- 
ners very strong. I would set a board between 
varieties, to prevent their running together. To 
fructify Hovey’s seedling, I would not require 
staminate plants nearer than thirty feet. I would 
have a bed ten feet square of staminates to one of 
100 feet of pistillates. 

Prof. Marprs—An excellent thing for a straw- 
berry bed is tanbark liquor, not too strong. The 
reason that field strawberries are higher flavored, 
is probably because there is more tanic acid to be 
obtained by the plants in the fields than in the 
garden. A good plan for field culture is alter- 
nate beds and paths. Prepare the paths well in 
Spring, and let the runners set on them, and then 
turn under the old vines. Mulch is particularly 
useful. A gentleman at Derby, Conn., covered 
his beds with slabs, edged to a width of four feet 
long, and laid them down bark up, with notches 
in the edye, through which the plants grew. The 
plants grew well, and have produced well and 
kept clean. After bearing the crop, he lifts the 
slabs and loosens the soil, and lays down the slabs 
again. If runners are wanted for new plants, the 
slabs are taken away. 

Mr. ParpEege—I arranged a mound of earth 
with clam shells all around, with strawberry 
plants between them, watering at the top and let- 
ting it run down. It is upon the same principle 
as the slab theory, and makes a very pretty orna- 
ment, and the crop was very large. April is the 
best time to set plants for autumn. One who will 
attend to it will succeed best in the season after 
fruiting. 1 can transplant plants all the summer 
months. 

Prof. Marrs—I find potash, phosphate, soda, 
all excellent for strawberries. 

Judge Mre1cs—I have found the broken bark 


of the wood pile an excellent dressing for straw- 
berries. 








Wash For Fruit Trees.—Heat one lb. sal 
soda in an iron pot, dissolve it in a gallon of wa- 
ter. This will take off dead bark, kill insects, 
etc., on trees or grape vines. 
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Home Miscellany, which is enough for a small family to purchase at 
iat | one time. While baking, there is no necessity of 
. "ig oer ; | getting a clean dish to mix up every separate 
eww to Plan a he ra |kind of food in. Have a kettle full of hot water 
ait always upon the stove, and when your pies are 
SAVING sTEPs is a part of woman’s experience | made up, wash the dish and take it to mix up 
that but few young housekeepers are adepts in.) your gingerbread, etc., and then when you get 
We older ones of course know just how to do the} done, you will not have a table loaded with dirty 
most work, with the least labor. One or two) bowls, basins, cups and spoons, to wash, which is 
items may assist you. Whatever there is to be! enough to discourage a woman, when she is about 
done, “be sure you’re right, then go ahead ;” not 4s tired as she can be ; for every one knows bak- 
fly hither and thither, walking in a half bushel all ing day is a hard day: save as many steps as you 

day, up stairs and down stairs in the greatest tur-) CD. ; 
moil and haste, but accomplishing nothing. When|_ Wednesday, iron. If you have a large wash, 
a child at home, my mother taught me the art of) 1ron only the plain clothes, leaving the starched 
saving, which she then well knew, and which, ones for the next day. Thursday.—Let ironing 
I’m thinking, she still practices, being now over | the remainder of your clothes, picking up, clean- 
fifty, and doing, most of the time, the work for ten | ing up, where things are out of order, etc., consti- 
or eleven with her own hands. Could she, or tute Thursday’s work. Friday, sweep the extra 
any one else, do that amount of work, if she did) rooms of the house, chamber, attic and cellar, if 
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each division will hold just one quarter of spice, 








not know how to save steps ? | needed, putting all to rights, dusting, ete. Satur- 

day, bake again. Sunday, rest, if you can get a 

chance ! Saray B. SAWYER. 
South Amesbury, Mass. 


But this may be called a digression, so now to| 
the point. Have a regular day for every part of 
your work, and when the day comes, do the work | 
allotted to it, unless sickness prevents. Monday,| 
wash. A word about that, by the way. If you 
depend altogether upon your hands and soft soap, | 
to clean your clothes, put your cleaner ones into} 
one tub and your dirtier ones into another, and) 
pour warm soft water over them, letting them 
stand half an hour or longer. If you put them to 
soak before breakfast, you will save some time. | 
By trying this, you will be surprised to learn the | 
cleansing properties of warm soft water. Again, | 
boil your clothes but a few moments, say ten ;| 
nothing serves to render clothes yellow, more than | 
boiling long. If you wish to use any “ patent) 
stuff” about washing, get “ Crane’s Patent Soap.” 
It is superior to any thing I ever used, and is 
very economical. 

Tuesday, bake, and know when you rise just! 
what you intend to bake. If apple pies, have | 
your apples up, and cut the night before, etc. | 
Little hinderances you will find take up time. | 
Standing by the table, wondering what you had| 
better do, running down stairs for a few apples, 
stopping to cut them, and all such trifles, will hin- 
der you. Have a dish for your lard, and one for 
your butter, and not use one thing one time, and 
something else the next; for if you do that, if 
there is a spoonful of lard or a little piece of but- 
ter more than you need to use, you must go to 
the chamber or cellar with it. If on a plate ap- 
propriated to its special benefit, it can be placed 
in the pantry for another time. 

Have a large pan, or what is better, a wooden | 
bowl, to sift your flour into; some keep a bucket 
of sifted flour ready for use. Never use your 
flour pan for any thing but to sift flour into, and | 
never mix in the same dish twice, without wash- | 
ing. Keep your spices in a round wooden box, | 
divided into four parts. Have plenty of these 
boxes—two or three nests are none too many 








Take the third size in a nest, and when divided, | 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
TO-DAY. 





I know that the sun shines as bright to-day 
As ever it did inthe days gone by, 

I know that the world is as fair as ever, 
And that over it bends the same blue sky. 


I know that again in the hazel copse, 
Will blossom the wee forget-me-not, 

Looking up with the look of that old, old time, 
When life’s troubles were few, and soon forgot. 


I know where in depths of the cool green woods, 
The wild rose will bloom in the heart of June, 

** And that half in shadow and half in sun,” 
The brooks will murmur the same old tune. 


But the roses are scentless I gathered then, 

And it seems that all fragrance has with them died, 
And the low, sweet murmurs of waters at play, 

Are lost in the roar of life’s rushing tide. 


A something has passed from the moonlit night, 
A glow and a blush from the tender dawn, 
The purple and gold from the sunset sky, 
Like the passing of music are faded and gone. 


I stand on the brink of an infinite sea, 
‘“‘ And wave after wave breaks on the shore,’? 
And each one receding, some dearly prized hope 
Bears away from my sight forevermore. 


I pace the sands with a weary step, 
Counting the days that shall bring to me 
The white-sailed bark that will bear me over 

The desolate gulfs of this mighty sea, 


To that far, fair land in whose heavenly clime 
My roses unfold in immortal bloom, 

And the music of silvery waters at play, 
Hath no refrain from this earthly gloom. 


The hopes I have lost shall not fail me then, 
Nor in dreams that mock before me fly, 
Where souls that are severed on earth shall meet, 
And love with a love that shall never die, 
Ror CRAYNE. 
Aa Ab! Ruth, darling! that is a piece of very sweet min- 
strelsy.—Eb. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 


The Origin of Yeast. 


Will you or any of your correspondents inform 
me how to make yeast ? 

Now I suppose any good housekeeper in the 
land thinks she could readily answer the question. 
She informs me, that by taking some hop water, 
some flour, salt, warm water &c., &c., mixing them 
in certain proportions, and adding a “little good 
yeast,” it will, after a certain length of time form 
good yeast suitable for raising bread. All right. 
Now please inform me how you make that “ little 
good yeast” which must be added to the compound 
to “start it.” “Oh! I get it at the brewery or 
distillery, or bakery, or somewhere where it is 
kept.” This does not answer my question. 

I have consulted bread makers, yeast makers 
and authors on chemistry, none of whom give me 
the desired information ; they all say you must 
add a “little good yeast” to set it going. Sup- 
pose all this “ good yeast” should happen to get 
lost, could any more of it be made? or was it an 
article created when the world was, and carefully 
kept by somebody ever since? If the Cultivator 
could give information how to make it “from the 
stump,” it would be valuable and save much time 
and trouble going to village or city for it by coun- 
try housekeepers. W. C. Pinkuam. 

Leveland, O., April 5, 1859. 


For the Obio Cultivator. 
A Country School House. 





We have got a school house, and “one on’em it 
is too.” Shall I describe it? It is one of the 
class that are said to somemetimes have a sign 
put over their door, with these words: “ Edifica- 
tion teeched here.” The house is about 18 by 20 
feet square, and barely high enough to walk 
straight in. In the school house you look about 
you; on one side you see the master’s desk, which 
is made out of a window shutter nailed aginst the 
wall, and one other desk which is ten feet long, 
and on the other side is the blackboard scratched 
with numerous marks which scholars with aching 
limbs and puzzled brains, have viciously made, 
and underneath it is the water bucket and a long 
string of dinner buckets. The benches and desks 
are only ten feet long, and only six of them in the 
house. The roof leaks and the water runs down 
the stove pipe, and other characteristics common 
to this class of school houses. And the site is low 
enough to make a good mill pond, is situated near 
the road, and the road serves as a good channel 
or mill race down to the pond, that is a few 
yards back of the school house, which is so placed 
that all the water which runs into it must run 
under the school house. The mud before the 
school house is shoe-mouth deep very often be- 
tween the door and fence, which is only about six 
feet from the house all around it. Now this de- 
scription, which is minutely true, is enough to 
shame any person who had the means to better it. 
Yet here it is in a neighborhood that pride them- 
selves on having the best farms in Clinton coun- 
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ty, and men too in this district who are worth their 
thousands, and yet when there is a talk of a new 
school house, they say they are in debt and cannot 
give anything for it now, and say, why, we can do 
with the old one a while longer, in old times they 
did not have near so good school houses as this, 
and they Jarnt as fast agin as we do now. And 
so they will get it put off till next year, and when 
next year comes, they are worse off than they 
were before. Last spring the directors took it on 
themselves to build a house, and bought just one 
acre of land, and the people complained and said 
that the directors would have it to pay for. Now 
the question is, should such things be? Surely 
every district should have a good place to set their 
houses on, ample ground, and have it planted with 
nice shade trees. Let each scholar plant his tree 
and tend it. Build a house large, roomy and well 
ventilated, and let the girls have the privilege of 
planting flowers there, and then will the people be 
glad that they live in a place where edification is 
teeched. W. C. H. 
Clinton Co. 





7 For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Potato Beer Risings. 


I have seen a great many pieces about making 
good bread, and I have tried a great many ways, 
and none I like so well as with potato beer. 

Take a double handful of potatoes and boil 
them good and soft, and mash them; put them 
through a sieve, put a gallon of water through 
with them, then put it in a stone jar, and after it 
is cool enough so as not to scald the yeast, add to 
it a pint of good yeast. Do this the evening be- 
fore you want to bake. If it gets too cold through 
the night, set your jar in a kettle of hot water in 
the morning, and stir it till it is warm enough to 
set your rising. Have your flour warm and 
ready, then take your beer and set the rising, stir 
it as thick as you can well with an iron spoon 
or paddle. It will rise in half an hour, or the 
longest an hour. When you knead it, add to it a 
quart of warm milk or water, knead it well, and 
let it rise again, then take it out in loaves, have 
your oven ready, and bake as usual. R.A. R. 

Hazel Dell, Lil. 


ase* 





Spoon Biscuir.—Take a cup of sugar and 
the whites of six eggs, beat them together till the 
sugur is dissolved; stir in flour till it is stiff 
enough to dip out with a spoon on a sheet of 
white paper, grease with butter, bake in a slow 
oven. R. A. R. 


Cure ror A Dry Covucu.—Take of powdered 
gum arabic half an ounce, liquorice juice half an 
ounce. Dissolve the gum first in warm water, 
squeeze in the juice of lemon, then add of pare- 
goric two drachms, syrup of squills one drachm. 
Cork all in a bottle, and shake well. Take one 
teaspoonful when the cough is troublesome. 


26a 


A hot shovel held near varnished furniture, 
will take out white spots. 
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HOME MISCELLANY. 


How to Plan a Week’s Work ; To-Day, (Poetry) 

Origin of Yeast ; A Country Sehool House ; Potato Beer Ris- 
ings ; Spoon Biscuit: Cure for Cough.....+.........e0eeee 127 

Markets and Special Notices 


F: ARM STOCK AND PRODUCE MARKETS. 








In the markets which interest farmers, former quotations are 
hardly sustained, except in the prices of beef cattle and good ta- 
ble butter, which is uncommonly scarce for this season of the 
year. We have seen the veriestilard looking lump sell quick at 
30@35¢, but this strait is about over, and the grass will soon 
bring us good butter at 25c. Of Beeves, the last N. Y. market 
reports show an advance of cent, ranging steady from 10 to 














12c. Nothing definite yet about Wool. 
Onnney’’ Fairs for 1859. 
Ashtabula, ....c.ccesee- oa ee Sept. 13-15 
SO ssc osanevesbcont Og a “14-16 
Nn eeeudehcae Olive Branch............. s¢ 20-22, 
ecacen nibeenn vies PTI ind'n056tcene>s ‘21-23, 
EE nbc stash sdisnbaue oe PO ee “ 22-23 
eee s+ 27-29 
Rpts ckenrvasiee sna seer innsonseses 27-29. 
Crpmpaign..ccesccosess eT eee “27-30. 
TUSCATAWAS 0.00000 0000 SOE POON i5.55406000008 28-30. 
Geauga, (Free).......... PRD csandsccan, ceoane “ 28-30. 
PR ccinveaveces BOO SIMON oc.csicvcitccce « 28-30 
Ps ccus secwaenes SNE oss4s0snneveusns ‘¢ 28-30. 
OT 5 idk 0 cde covescoes ee Pere ss 28-30. 
SN dic unictinets endoud i POE TPE * 29-30 
NNN 5. ckcede cesczcte DED k6scacenseseawbes Oct. 3- 5 
Maheming...ccccccccccces PO Riitdsacsxaedbine «4-5 
COU cavcnsdene cnet ee ee “4+ 6. 
Deheaispsanescsedansed ee “4 6, 
 onckbbnceecsoness te Seis cnsesccenes - oy. 
Harrison ...... Osecenoes nnseaetnsssecssense® “66 7. 
Weynndot ococcccccscccess Upper Sandusky ......... ees 
BEDE. .ccccesces se cowds ee “ 12-14. 
Carroll, ....0. bisbctaed Cems sctscescess | * SRG 
State Fairs for 1859. 
Mlabs 0600 ccvccccecescs eee . Sept. 5- 9. 
Verma cccvccccescsued TION 600s obsess cccce * 13-16. 
RED nsen sian sontuorenad NITES once ctccccovces % 20-23 
| ere ps OMNI. sche 600 écccee 26-30, 
BROW BOs écccscesssecs Ee ee Oct. 4- 7, 
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The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectuses furnished gratis, on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address S. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and es 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica- 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 

ist. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State 
and if it is a place not well known, give the county also. 

2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
rectly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 

3d. Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. It is of no use to write to us without giving a true 
name in some way. 

4th. When written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fiee to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas To. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 

6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 
be supplied gratis. 

7th. We solicit practical articles in our line for publication— 
Items of Crops, Stock, Societies, Housekeeping, ete. 











A Complete Farmers’ Library ! 


I can furnish a few complete sets of the bound volumes of the 
Onto CuLtivaTor, for fourteen years, from 1845 to 1858 inclusive 
which if called for very soon, will be sold for $6aset. This is 
the best chance to get a good library for a small price, ever of- 
fered to the farming public. Single vols. for 1858 now ready at 
76 cents eaeh, in the office ; by mail, post paid, for $1. 


Public Sale of Short-Horns. 


WILL OFFER AT AUCTION, AT CIR- 
cleville, Ohio, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15rn, about 60 head 
of Short-Horns, about half of which are Herd Book Cattle, the 
remainder high’ grade, or full blood of imported stock. 
A credit of 12 months given for approved notes at interest. 
Catalogues are ready. (7-5t) HARNESS RENICK. 


DAINES’ AMERICAN TILE MAKER: 
Price $100. 


Manufactured by JOHN DAINES, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
Mich. Send for a ( iseular. (Mar. 15-3m 











0? SEED Swrr Potatoes of the fine Lebanon 
Yellew variety, for sale by G. S. INNIS, 


Columbus, O. 
Orders may be left at the Ohio Cultivator Office. 


UGAR GROVE NURSERY, BARNESVILLE 
Belmont Co., O. JAMES EDGERTON. 


“JOHNSON HOUSE—J. R. SURBRUG, PRO- 
prietor, Superior street Cleveland, O. 

















